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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 

LITERATURE 



A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 

EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. Ill 

In the preceding numbers Professors Burton and Parker have discussed 
China and Japan. In the present number they complete the study of missionary 
work in the latter country and pass on to the discussion of India. Again the prob- 
lems are colossal. But there is, of course, one radical difference between India and 
both China and Japan. India is under British rule. From the point of view of 
missionary interest this is of great importance. 

Questions concerning the subject-matter of the course should be addressed to the 
Biblical World. Inquiries concerning traveling libraries containing the books of 
the course should be sent to the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 1 



Part II. Japan {continued) 

Evangelization and Christian Union 

As respects the present condition of 
the Japanese Christian community, the 
problems that are agitating it and the 
progress that it is making, The Chris- 
tian Movement in Japan for 191 2 must 
be our chief source of information. So 
far as bare figures are concerned, the 
tables folded in at the end tell the story, 
and compared with the tables in the 
volume for the past year show that the 
members of Christian churches increased 
within the year from 78,875 (including 
about 15,000 baptized children and 
probationers) to 83,638 (including about 
17,000 baptized children and proba- 
tioners). The Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians number 66,689 and the Greek 
Catholics 32,246. 

Distribution of Christian Forces, which 
should be read with the map at hand, 



shows that the unevangelized area of 
Japan is still very large. Questions of 
overlapping, of the duplication of effort, 
of the delimitation of territory, have 
been considered in view of the growth of 
the kingdom of God, and not of denomi- 
national aggrandizement. Paragraph 5 
on p. 232 and 5 on p. 237 should be 
studied in view of what has already been 
said of movements toward church fed- 
eration and unity. In connection with 
this chapter we may turn to Appendix I, 
"The Eleventh General Meeting of the 
Conference of Federated Missions in 
Japan," to learn what progress the 
Japanese churches are making toward 
the organization of the Christian church 
of Japan. It may seem to the reader, 
however, a fair question whether or- 
ganic church union is really desirable. 
And are the Japanese churches in 
fact anticipating it? Appendix III, 



"AH readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as members of 
the Professional Reading Course at the office of the Institute. 
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"Chronology of the Christian Move- 
ment," is a convenient table which may 
well be employed in a rapid review 
of Cary's History. 

Very important in the "Survey of 
Domestic Affairs" is the assurance (p. 
15) that Christianity will hereafter 
receive official recognition. This does 
not mean, of course, that Christianity, 
as was once confidently predicted, has 
become the official religion of Japan, 
but one of the religions of Japan. It 
is no longer a foreign religion, to be 
merely tolerated. It has its own rights 
and privileges. If this is not the com- 
plete fulfilment of Dr. Cary's forecast 
on the last page of his History, that "ere 
many more decades pass away there 
will be a Christian Japan," it is a close 
approximation to it. There is still a 
Buddhist Japan. There is also a Chris- 
tian Japan. 

Remembering that Korea is now an 
integral part of Japan, we may revert 
to China and the Far East and Mr. Hall's 
chapter on "Religious Conditions in 
Korea," which tells the story unparal- 
leled in the history of missions, the 
establishment, namely, within a quarter 
of a century in the "country without 
a religion" of a self-supporting and self- 
propagating native church. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Hall raises "the burning 
question" of modern missions. 

There is a gratifying exhibition of 
comity and of co-operation among the 
several denominations at work in Korea. 
But can we not do better ? Shall there 
be one day, and soon, the undivided 
church of Christ of Korea? 

Returning to China and the Far 
East, it is gratifying to find on p. 3 
authority for contradiction of the charge 



that Japan is disposed to limit religious 
freedom to Korea. 

On the whole situation see also the 
very instructive Missionary Survey of 
191 2, by J. H. Oldham in The Interna- 
tional Review of Missions for January, 
I9I3- 

Education 

In no respect is the contrast between 
China and Japan more striking than in 
respect to the educational situation. 
In the fifty years since Japan opened 
her doors to western influence she has 
developed a remarkably strong and 
complete educational system. This 
system begins with the kindergarten and 
extends through elementary, middle, 
and high schools, to the university. It 
includes technical and professional 
schools of various classes and grades. 
The Imperial University of Tokyo has 
4,600 students and ranks with European 
and American universities. The other 
three imperial universities are smaller. 
Besides the public and governmental 
schools there are many private institu- 
tions, notable among them the Waseda 
University with 8,000 students, the 
Keiojugiki with 3,000 students, and the 
Woman's University with over 1,000 
students — all these in Tokyo. Ele- 
mentary education is compulsory and it 
is claimed that over 95 per cent of the 
children of school age actually attend 
school each year. The figures for Japan 
would be still higher if the pupils had 
their way. Large numbers who are 
completing one period of education and 
wish to go on to a higher grade are 
prevented from doing so by the limits 
of the capacity of the school. In the 
United States about 1 in 5 of the popula- 
tion is in school; in Japan about 1 in 8; 
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in China about i in 240. In China 1 in 
about 6,000 is in a Christian school; in 
Japan about 1 in 3,000. In other words, 
the total school attendance in Japan 
is thirty times that in China in propor- 
tion to population; but the attendance 
at Christian schools in Japan, only 
twice that in China. 

For a brief but informing descrip- 
tion of the governmental system of 
education see A. Pieters in Christian 
Movement in Japan, for 1900; for a 
fuller discussion see Kikuchi, Japanese 
Education, also article on "Japan" in 
The Encyclopedia of Education, edited 
by Paul Monroe, and chap, viii of 
Nitobe, Japanese Nation. 

The situation in respect to Christian 
education is extremely interesting, and 
one may perhaps justly say critical. 
The law of compulsory education, the 
strength of the government schools and 
their rapid development in recent years, 
together with the fact of insufficient 
support for Christian schools has brought 
it about that the more elementary 
Christian schools are actually diminish- 
ing in number and size, and while the 
higher schools are growing, they are 
relatively behind. Especially note- 
worthy is the lack of facilities for schools 
for higher education in which leaders of 
the Christian community might be 
trained under Christian influences. This 
fact is all the more significant because 
by reason of the crowded condition of 
all government institutions it is almost 
impossible for a boy who begins his 
education in Christian schools to make 
the transfer to government schools for 
his higher education. Some intelligent 
observers believe that only by an early 
and noteworthy development of Chris- 



tian schools in Japan can a loss of 
influence and an eventual decrease in 
numbers on the part of the Christian 
community be averted. 

Chap, iv of the Christian Movement 
in Japan on "Christian Education" is 
perhaps for our purposes the most 
important section of the book. Cary's 
History will have already awakened 
interest in what is said (pp. 57-59) of 
the Doshisha. The frank confession 
of serious defects in theological educa- 
tion, the failure of the Christian colleges 
to meet the demands made upon them, 
the relation of the middle schools to the 
government system, these are all topics 
of the first importance to those who are 
expecting the Christianizing of Japan. 

After this we may well read the 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vol. Ill, 
chap, iv, and pp. 307, 308, 385-390, and 
then returning to the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan for comparison of statis- 
tics. Notice that the figures in the 
Christian Movement, chap, iv, include 
Roman Catholic schools: compare the 
tables at the end of the volume. Con- 
sider as you read, what would be neces- 
sary in order to meet the situation ade- 
quately. Would a Christian university 
solve the problem ? 

When the Christian missionaries 
entered Korea they found almost as 
little education as religion. Very 
few schools remained, and these ex- 
tremely inefficient. Availing themselves 
of an excellent alphabet which had lain 
unused for five hundred years, while 
the few who read at all used the far 
more difficult Chinese ideographs, the 
missionaries soon began the production 
of literature and the establishment of 
schools. Soon after Japan established 
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her protectorate over the country, she 
began also to develop schools, but until 
annexation in 1910, moved rather slowly 
in the matter. In 1909 about 60 schools 
were directly supported by the govern- 
ment, some of which were well organized 
and equipped, and a limited number of 
private schools were aided by the 
government. On the other hand, there 
were at this time nearly 1,600 missionary 
schools, some of them well organized 
and conducted, but the large majority 
of them elementary country schools. 
Since annexation, the Japanese govern- 
ment has undertaken the development 
of popular education, and Christian 
schools have diminished in number, 
though probably also improved in qual- 
ity. Exact figures are not at hand for 
either missionary or government schools. 
But see Christian Movement in Japan, 
1912, p. 373. 

Literature 

One of the most deeply felt needs of 
the Christian community in Japan is a 
literature. The Bible of course has been 
translated, and has recently undergone 
revision. See Biblical World, Novem- 
ber, 191 2. Much has also been done in 
the way of producing hymns and other 
distinctly religious literature. But in a 
country of as high a degree of general 
intelligence and education as Japan, 
especially in a country so completely 
exposed to the materialistic and anti- 
Christian influence exerted by much of 
the literature produced in Christian 
lands and imported into Japan, it is 
of the highest importance that there 
should also be a good body of general 
literature permeated with Christian 
ideas. In the language of one of the 
most eminent members of the Japanese 



Christian community, himself a writer 
of international reputation, what is 
most needed is literature that is not 
avowedly religious, but is written by 
men who take the ethical point of view, 
unaffectedly expressing it in whatever 
they write. Such literature may be 
history, biography, essays, or fiction. 

It is the more surprising therefore 
that until very recently there has been 
in Japan no general organization for the 
publication of literature permeated with 
Christian ideals, and cause of congratu- 
lation that a permanent committee 
has now been organized. See Christian 
Movement in Japan, 1910, pp. 263 ff. 
(cf. also pp. 225 ff.); rgii, pp. 122-31; 
1912, p. 128. In January, 1913, the 
name of the committee was changed to 
"The Christian Literature Society of 
Japan," and it is to be hoped that the 
new organization may be even more 
effective than the Christian Literature 
Society in China, which has done a work 
of very broad scope, though mainly by 
translation. For the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan, 1912, chaps, v-vii, makes 
it evident that Japan is no longer de- 
pendent upon translations of western 
Christian books. Her religious litera- 
ture is increasingly indigenous, written 
by Japanese scholars for their country- 
men. There could be no more con- 
vincing evidence that Christianity has 
really taken root in Japan. 

The need of Korea (Chosen) is 
quite different from that of Japan. 
The Christian community is much less 
advanced intellectually, and the non- 
Christian community is as yet much 
less affected by western ideas than is 
the case in Japan. Some idea of what 
is doing and a fair notion of what is 
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needed can be gathered from Christian 
Movement in Japan, 191 2, pp. 371, 374. 

Suggestions for Review 

i. Compare China and Japan in 
respect to (a) extent of territory, (b) 
number of population, (c) essential race 
qualities, (d) race traditions, especially 
from the point of view of democracy 
and aristocracy, (e) moral character, 
(/) strength and stability of government, 
(g) education, (h) probable future influ- 
ence on the world and on human history. 

2. Compare the Protestant Christian 
communities of China and Japan in 
respect to (a) absolute number, (b) num- 
ber in relation to population, (c) influ- 
ence on the nation. 

3. Compare the Roman Catholic 
communities in the two countries and 
note their size relative to the Protestant 
communities. 

4. Compare Christian education in 
China and Japan in extent and strength. 
Why is Christian education so weak in 
Japan compared with education main- 
tained by the government and by 
voluntary effort of non-Christians? 
What is the outlook for Christian educa- 
tion in Japan ? Ought it to be strength- 
ened ? If so, how ? Does the situation 
in Japan throw any light on the present 
opportunity in China ? 

5. Ought the foreign missionaries in 
Japan to withdraw and leave Japanese 
Christianity to work out its own destiny ? 
If so, why ? If not, why not ? 

6. Sum up the situation in Korea, 
in respect to (a) character of the 
people, (b) their future as a whole and 
politically, (c) standing of the Christian 
community, (d) the greatest needs, 
(e) the duty of Japanese Christianity 



in relation to Korea, (/) the lines along 
which western missionaries should work 
in Korea. 

Part III. India and Ceylon 

Books Required 

Year Book of Missions in India for igi2 

(Vol. 1). 
Jones. India's Problem: Krishna or Christ. 

Revell. $1 . 50. 
Richter. History of Missions in India. 

Revell. $2.50. 

Books Recommended for Supplementary 
Reading 

Jones. India: Its Life and Thought. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
Topics relating to India are discussed with 
skill and first-hand knowledge. The closing 
chapter on "The Progress of Christianity 
in India," hopeful and optimistic. An 
unusually attractive book. 

Fraser. Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. 
Lippincott. $4.00. 
The author was a "civil servant" in India 
for twenty-five years. Writes in entire 
sympathy with Christian work and with a 
store of fresh information regarding political 
and social conditions. 

Oman. Brahmins, Theists, and Muslims of 

India. Jacobs. $3 . 50. 

Popular studies of curious and unfamiliar 

aspects of religious life in India. Attitude 

toward Christian teaching unsympathetic. 

Slater. Higher Hinduism in Relation to 
Christianity. Revell. $1 . 50. 
Written by a L.M.S. missionary to set forth 
forth "the true genius of Hinduism and its 
fundamental distinction from Christianity." 
A scholarly book and likely to be accepted 
as standard. 

Cowan. The Education of Women of India. 
Revell. $1.25. 
A survey of what is being done today for 
the education of women by the Indians 
themselves, the government, and the mis- 
sionaries, with a brief historical introduction. 

Eddy. India Awakening. Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. $0.50; paper, $0.35. 
A trustworthy discussion in a popular style 
of important topics relative to Indian 
missions. Adapted to class study. 
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Smith. Life of Henry Marlyn. Revell. 

$1.50. 
Smith. Life of William Carey. Revell. 
Smith. Life of Alexander Duff. Revell. 

The General Situation 

The term India as officially used by 
the British government denotes the 
territory ruled by the Viceroy of India. 
It thus includes the great Indian penin- 
sula from the Himalaya Mountains on 
the north to Cape Comorin on the south, 
and Burma from the Bay of Bengal on 
the south and west to Assam and Tibet 
on the north and west, and the Chinese 
frontier and Siam on the east. The 
island of Ceylon, on the other hand, is 
not under the Viceroy, but has its own 
governor and is administered under the 
Colonial office. Geographically and 
from the point of view of Christian 
missions, however, Ceylon is as closely 
related to the Indian peninsula as is 
Burma, and the present portion of our 
study, while dealing chiefly with India 
proper, will follow the example of the 
Year Book of Missions in India, and 
include both Burma and Ceylon. 

Between the peoples inhabiting this 
great territory and those of China and 
Japan there are certain marked con- 
trasts. The Chinese are practically of 
one race and language; the same is true 
of the Japanese if we exclude the 
Koreans. In Burma there are six or 
eight races each with its own language, 
and in India proper a far larger number. 
According to recent authorities the 
languages of India and Burma (not 
including Ceylon) number 147. Japan 
has a strong and wholly independent 
government; China, having just freed 
herself from the rule of the Manchu, 
has set up an independent and purely 



Chinese republic. In India there are 
numerous native states (694 in all), but 
their population is less than one-fourth 
of the total population of the Indian 
Empire, and they are only somewhat less 
directly, not less really, subject to the 
rule of England than are the other three- 
fourths of the people who live in the 
provinces and presidencies administered 
by British governors and lieutenant 
governors. In education India is far 
behind Japan, and though under the 
fostering care of the British government 
it has developed a more perfectly organ- 
ized system of modern education than 
exists in China, the hereditary apprecia- 
tion of education and desire for it is far 
less in India than in China, and illiteracy 
is even now greater. In China the three 
great non-Christian systems of ethics 
and religion blend together, and in 
Japan Shintoism and Buddhism are not 
in sharp antagonism. In India, on the 
other hand, Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, and Parseeism are 
almost as sharply distinguished from one 
another as each of them is from Chris- 
tianity. But more striking and im- 
portant is the difference in the attitude 
toward religion as such. Confucianism, 
which has dominated the thought of 
China for twenty-five centuries, is rather 
a system of ethics than of religion. In 
response to an official inquiry, 3,000 
students in the University of Tokyo 
reported themselves as agnostics, 1,500 
as atheists, 60 as Christians, 50 as 
Buddhists, and 8 as Shintoists. Among 
the more than three hundred and fifteen 
million people of India, only 50 avowed 
themselves as agnostics in the census of 
191 1 and 17 as atheists. This differ- 
ence is, moreover, more than superficial. 
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To the people of India religion is an 
essential element of life. Akin to the 
sharpness of distinction between religions 
and carrying the division still farther, is 
the great fact of caste which divides the 
two hundred and seventeen million 
Hindus into multitudinous, sharply 
separated communities. 

Of these various influential elements 
of the situation in India, the presence 
of the British ruler makes for unity and 
solidarity; the diversity of races, lan- 
guages, and religions makes for division 
and insularity. But the existence of 
the divisive forces demands the con- 
tinuance of the British rule and makes 
for its perpetuation. The fifty million 
people of Japan are bound together by 
unity of race and nationality and an 
intense national patriotism. The four 
hundred million Chinese are of one race 
and speak one language, and though 
national feeling is not as strong as in 
Japan, it is becoming stronger every day 
and is unopposed by any barriers of race, 
language, or religion. But the people of 
India are not a race and India is not a 
nation. Nor does it seem possible that 
it should become so for generations to 
come. And because there is no ade- 
quate basis for national unity, there is 
no probability of foreign rule being dis- 
placed by a native and independent 
empire or republic. Coming into India 
in the seventeenth century in the person 
of the East India Company purely for 
purposes of trade, displacing the com- 
pany and establishing a government 
under the crown and parliament toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
England has in the last hundred years 
become more and more aware of the 
enormous moral responsibility under 



which she has placed herself, and has, 
with constantly increasing conscien- 
tiousness and success, addressed herself 
to the almost limitless task of promoting 
the welfare of the people of India 
through a righteous and stable govern- 
ment. In this government the Indians 
themselves are by England's desire and 
intent receiving a constantly increasing 
share, but the day when England can 
withdraw from India is probably still far 
in the future. 

These facts must be kept in mind as 
we read: the diversity of races, lan- 
guages, and religions, and the existence 
of caste; the deep religiousness of 
practically all of the people, especially 
of the inhabitants of India proper; the 
relatively low rate of literacy, the pres- 
ence of the firm controlling hand of 
England in all matters political, and in 
no small measure in education also. 

It will be well to begin our reading 
with chap, i of Jones, India's Problem, 
and to follow this with chap, i of Year 
Book of Missions in India, of which 
Dr. Jones is also the chief editor. The 
former volume was written ten years 
ago, but its general statistics are those 
of the census of 1891. The Year Book, 
on the other hand, is able to make use in 
part of the statistics of 191 1 and in part 
of the Quadrennial Report on Education 
of 1907. This fact should be borne in 
mind in comparing figures. It should 
also be remembered that in India's 
Problem Dr. Jones is speaking of India 
proper, not including either Burma or 
Ceylon, while both of these come within 
the scope of the Year Book. In reading 
pp. 51-53 of India's Problem, and p. 3 of 
the Year Book dealing with the political 
situation, it is to be remembered that in 
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the decade which separates these two 
books there was a strong development 
of the national spirit, expressing itself, 
especially from about 1906 to 1909, in 
bitter opposition to the British govern- 
ment and in some instances even in 
attempted assassination of British 
officials, and constraining the govern- 
ment to strong repressive measures. 
The attempt to assassinate the present 
Viceroy in December, 1912, was, of 
course, subsequent to the publication 
of the Year Booh, but according to recent 
reports from India seems to have called 
forth strong expressions of disapproval 
from influential Indians and rather to 
have strengthened than weakened the 
hold of the government upon the people. 
The discussion of religion and education 
in these introductory chapters is pre- 
liminary. These subjects will be taken 
up more fully a little later. 

Religion 

The strong hold of religion upon the 
Indian people referred to above gives 
especial importance to this phase of our 
study. "India is," as Dr. Jones re- 
marks, "the mother of religions." An 
exhaustive study of the religions of 
India, especially of Hinduism with its 
manifold phases and voluminous sacred 
literature, is of course beyond the scope 
of this course. 1 But the instructive 
chapters of Dr. Jones (India's Problem, 
chaps, ii, iii, and iv, 1), supplemented by 
those of Mr. Larsen on Hinduism, Mr. 
Saunders on Buddhism, and Mr. Wherry 
on Mohammedanism (Year Book, chap, 
ii), are adequate to give one a general 

1 Those who wish to undertake a fuller study of the subject will find needed help in Jones, 
India: Its Life and Thought; Hopkins, The Religions of India; Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism. 
The sacred books of Hinduism are contained in translations in the well-known series of Sacred 
Books of the East. 



idea of the complex religious situation 
which confronts the Christian mission- 
aries in India and Ceylon. The Year 
Book is especially valuable as showing 
how matters stand at the present day, 
and in particular what modifications of 
Hinduism and what counter-movements 
have resulted from the presence and 
influence of Christianity. 

History 

In India's Problem, chap, vi, Dr. 
Jones gives a brief but very instructive 
sketch of the history of Christianity in 
India from the second century to the 
ending of the nineteenth. It will be 
well to begin with this chapter, in prepa- 
ration for the fuller treatment of the 
subject in Richter's volume. 

Dr. Richter's History is one of the 
indispensable books to the student of 
missions. Nowhere else will he find in 
the compass of a single volume a com- 
prehensive survey of the history of 
Christianity in India, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, from the earliest traces 
of its existence, long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese, down to the opening 
of the nineteenth century. A sense of 
proportion and of values enables Dr. 
Richter to present this vast subject 
clearly and without confusion. A glance 
at the simple and logical "Contents" is 
reassuring. One need not fear under 
this guidance to lose his way and wander 
in a tangled thicket of unco-ordinated 
details. To the German authorship 
must be attributed certain inaccuracies 
and omissions in dealing with early 
English and American movements. 
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And to this source also we are indebted 
for somewhat fuller accounts than Eng- 
lish writers give of Ziegenbalg and the 
early Danish missions of South India 
and of the unique work of the Basle 
Missionary Society. 

The serious reader cannot do better 
than to take Dr. Richter's word for it 
that the entire book will repay careful 
reading. The Introduction is really an 
introduction. One may skip it, of 
course, and climb over the wall by a 
short route into the territory he proposes 
to explore. But it is far better to take 
the prescribed path through this inviting 
gateway. The information offered re- 
garding "Land, People, Religion" is 
not altogether new, but it is up to date 
and attractively presented. Section 3, 
" Religion and Caste," should be particu- 
larly helpful to those who are asking for 
a definition that can be firmly grasped 
of that vague, elusive term "Hinduism." 
The story of the ancient Syrian church 
of South India and of the early Jesuit 
missions contained in chap, i ought to 
be more familiar to Protestants than it 
is. Dr. Richter's account of the promis- 
ing Protestant evangelistic endeavor, 
which began two hundred years ago 
with the German Pietists and faded out 
as the eighteenth century closed, is rich 
in suggestion to students of missionary 
methods and policies. In chap, iii the 
reader is furnished with information 
which popular mission books entirely 
neglect or give only in hints and frag- 
ments in the story of the opposition of 
the East India Company to the entrance 
into India of missionaries, its amazing 
"Patronage of Heathenism," and the 
Parliamentary struggle for the charter 



of 1813. Apart from a knowledge of 
these facts it is hardly possible to do 
justice to the higher courage and un- 
daunted faith of the leaders of the 
modern missionary enterprise. The 
reading of this almost forgotten chapter 
of history should silence the platform 
talk and the cheap applause which 
accompanies it of a church which was 
merely "playing at missions" until the 
twentieth century came in. Another 
fruitful field of inquiry is mapped out in 
the account of "The Advent of the 
Great Missionary Societies." Dr. 
Richter's account of this most significant 
religious awakening is necessarily very 
brief. It is a theme which has not yet 
received adequate treatment. The ma- 
terial is now accessible and there is the 
making of a much-needed book in it. 

The last half of the History is 
occupied, not with missionary annals, 
but with discussions of "problems" and 
"movements," much more important 
than any accumulation of facts and 
statistics. The short chapter entitled 
"The Leaven at Work" deserves par- 
ticular attention. It deals with matters 
which do not commonly receive atten- 
tion in missionary reports and discus- 
sions. The reader must judge for him- 
self whether or not they deserve to be 
taken into account in any attempt to 
forecast the future of Christianity in 
India. On that particular matter Dr. 
Richter is reticent. With the Union 
Movement he is plainly in sympathy. 
It is a question, however, whether 
he discovers in it the significance and 
the promise which to not a few men 
of experience in the field it plainly 
contains. 



[This discussion will be continued in May "Biblical World"} 



